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‘The Greater Law 


A Comedy in One Act 
By LEONARD WHITE. 


4 female characters; 35 minutes.) 


This play, which has been successfully presented 
by the Plymouth Repertory Theatre, the R.A.D.A. 
Players, etc., deals, from an original standpoint, 
with the revolt of old age against the tyranny of 
youth. It is especially suitable for reading and dis- 


cussion by play reading societies. 


Well productic Westminster Gazette 
{ distinctive interest.’-—Morning Post. 


tful one-act comedy.’"—Western Morning News. 


‘Stage’’ Play Publishing Bureau, 
32, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 
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“THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE DRAMA” 


by DR. ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
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MASK ” “THE BEST THEATRICAL MAGA- 
ZINE IN THE WORLD.” 

THE “ REFEREE.” 

‘A RICH BUDGET CRAMMED FULL OF LIVE 
'HEATRICAL IDEAS, WITH SOMETHING BRIL- 
.IANT ON EVERY PAGE.” September 23, 1923 
CURRENT OPINION, U.S.A. 


“STILL REMAINS THE MOST ARTISTIC AND FASCI- 
NATING THEATRICAL PUBLICATION 1n THE Wor~p.”’ 


“ THE ERA.” 
“ EXOUISITELY PRINTED ...AS PROVOCATIVE 
AND SEARCHING AS EVER.” 
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to Drama League Members 


fo every Drama League Member who sends us 

a 10/- Subscriptton to Volume XI by April 15th, 

1925, we will send, free, a copy of the small 
complete ** Volume IX,’’ with which 

we recommenced publication in September, 1923. 


Address ali communications and payments to:— 
THE MASK PUSLISHERS, 
BOX 444, LORENCE, ITALY 














THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


f Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


ipplication fer loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 10 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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THE BEST PLAYS 


OF THE MONTH 


According to W. A. Darlington 


ERHAPS I ought to begin this little 
article by making it clear that it 
makes no claim to be exhaustive. 
It is nothing more than a statement 

of personal opinion concerning some of 
those new productions in London which ! 
have visited during the month that is past. 
Several productions which have a_ good 
claim to be mentioned are ignored, for no 
better reason than that I do not happen to 
have seen them. It seems unfair, but what 
else can I do? 

The month began well with the addition 
of a new feather to Mr. Nigel Playfair’s 
cap, in the shape of his very characteristic 
production of Sheridan’s ‘‘ The Rivals.’’ 
By this time, we know too well what our 
Playfair can do in the way of restating old 
plays to waste much breath in mere eulogy. 
This revival is memorable, if only for the 
fact that Mr. Claude Raines managed to 
carry off the chief acting honours by mak- 
ing a restatement on his own account of the 
hitherto unexciting Faulkland. Miss Dorothy 
Green’s comparatively youthful Malaprop 
has been judged an unsuccessful experi- 
ment, though could deny the 
excellence of her acting. Next came the 
production by the Repertory Players of Mr. 
Hubert Griffith’s war play, ‘‘ Tunnel 
Trench.’’ This was an unequal piece of 
work, but full of great promise. In so far 
as it failed, it failed because the author held 
up his action while he reiterated his hatred 
of war, and ended by labouring this point. 

The next production, Princess Antoine 
Bibesco’s ‘‘ The Painted Swan,’’ at the 
Everyman, caused a_ stir that 
rather social than theatrical, and 
literary than dramatic. The makings, and 


nobody 


Was 
rather 


one act, of a good play were there, but the 
talk impeded progress. The authoress 
seems to have been dazzled by her own 
brilliance, much as a motorist in a fog is 
dazzled by the glare of his own headlights 
being reflected back into his eyes. ‘‘ Danc- 
Mothers,’’ at the Queen’s, might 
equally well have been called ‘* Drinking 
Daughters,’’ and took with portentous 
seriousness a problem which as yet leaves 
British withers unwrung. It was a well- 
built piece in which Miss Gertrude Elliott 
and Mr. Leslie Faber had the best parts; 
and it introduced to London two actresses, 
one of promise (Miss Jean Forbes-Robert- 
son) and one of quality (Miss Elsie Lawson). 
In ‘*‘ The Tyrant,’’ at the New, Mr. 
Rafael Sabatini seemed to me to lack dis- 
tinction; but he provided Mr. Matheson 
Lang and Miss Isobel Elsom with 
highly effective séance. ** Tris.”” af the 
Adelphi, left me singularly cold. Except 
for Miss Gladys Cooper, Mr. Ainley, and 
perhaps Mr. Norman Forbes, the acting 
was uninspired; and, admire the structure 
of the play as I might, I could not over- 
come a feeling of detachment amounting 
to indifference. In ‘‘ Possessions,’’ at the 
Garrick, real and machine-made drama 
struggled for the mastery without ruining 
an interesting play, in which Mr. Norman 
McKinnel, Miss Fabia Drake and Miss Irene 
Rooke did good work. There is little spacc 
in which to deal with ‘‘ The Verge,’’ in 
which Miss Sybil Thorndike’s acting was 
magnificent, a remarkable play, going 
equally near to greatness and to insanity. 
Its chief fault was that the authoress tried 
(if | may paraphrase her own curious jargon) 
to achieve ‘‘ otherness ’’ and only succeeded 
in attaining not-quite-ness. 


ir 
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“SUNDAY SHOWS” 






By A. E. Filmer 


N eminent journalist — recently 
declared that Sunday shows are 
becoming a public nuisance; to 
the dramatic critic they must be 

an infernal nuisance. 

Nowadays it seems that anyone who has 
suflicient impudence to take advantage of 
the actor’s ) practise his craft, the 

the 


young stage-manayer’s need of experience 


need 1 


producer's craving for expression, 


can form a club or society for the produc- 
The gullibility 


is limitless—besides, Sunday 


tion of plays on Sundays. 
of the 
in London is searcely exhilarating. 

That some execrable and pretentious at- 
tempts at dramatic composition see the light 
of the stage is perhaps of little importance, 
that an occasional continental play by an 
author of repute is caricatured is, if also of 
little importance, at least regrettable. W' 
do not see enough here in London, of the 
works of men of standing and influence on 
the Continent. Herman Heijerman’s death 
almost unnoticed. So 


public 


seemed to pass too 


did an abominable performance one Sun- 
day, of a harmless, certainly sentimental 
comedy by the Quinteros—dramatists of 
some importance in Spain, those two 


brothers. In the script anyhow the little 
tender, full of 
that delicate character drawing in which the 


modern Spaniard excels. Sentimental 
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play seemed quite charming 


cer- 
sentimental 
with which it was dismissed by a 
prominent manager and his companion, one 
So the Quinteros 
Brothers and the theatre of modern Spain 
and, it the Continental 
bad mark the 
more, thanks to the ignorance and crudit: 


tainly, but not meriting the 
slush ’ 


foremost critics. 


of our 


must be feared, 


drama as a whole, get one 


of a handful of intrusive nobodies. ‘‘ La 
Gioconda and ‘‘ Los Pastores ’’ may be 
plays that merit but a shrug from the 


dramatic critic whose soul is steeped in the 
beauties of the Manchester schools: it must 
be a double affront to be invited to see 
them badly played, to have to sit through 
performances (or parts of performances) of 
them in circumstances and under conditions 
that render a decent production impossible. 
For, be it noted, the conditions under which 


> 


a play is produced even by the better Sun- 
day producing societies are well nigh im- 
possible What the conditions must be like 
in the others is beyond imagination. Such 
shows must the 
dramatic critic—pretty hard worked during 
the week one imagines, and at work which 


indeed be a nuisance to 


must be nerve-racking in the extreme, for 
what could be more exasperating, more 
wearisome, than to have to go to. the 


theatre as a duty, a matter of business? It 
when the the 
fascinating one of the stage, but to make a 
business of 
damnable. 
And spectators can always be 
What 


Why do people go to these Sunday per- 


is bad enough business is 


being a spectator must be 
found, it 


seems, more or less. is the reason ? 


formances? It appears that they satisfy a 
Is it merely the boredom of Sunday 
people the whole, has 
abandoned religious practices, or is it dis- 
satisfaction with the theatrical fare of week- 
days which sends people to Sunday shows ? 
Many, without doubt, merely want some- 
where to LO and don’t like the cinema, but 
the principal motive, however crossed and 
entangled with others, is surely the desire 
for something different from what can be 
seen in the theatres on week-days. 
Whether, often the 
satisfied, is another matter. It undoubtediy 
exists, this desire for something different, 
something better than the week-day theatres 
give. It existed in 1899 and found expres- 
sion in the foundation of the Stage Society, 
now the Incorporated Stage Society, which 


need. 


for a which, on 


and how desire is 


in the first ten years of its activity produced 
thirty-seven English and twenty-five foreign 
plays. (In a parenthesis for the sake of 
justice let it be noted that among the thirty- 
seven English plays were several by Irish 
writers: six by Mr. Shaw and one by Mr. 
\. B. Yeats.) Since TQO4 the Stage Societ\ 
has given a wonderful list of plays: it has 
proved an experimental theatre so far as 
choice of plays makes a_ theatre experi- 
mental of very great interest and import- 
ance. That some- of the experiments were 
doleful was inevitable: if the Society was 
guilty of ‘* progress,’’ it should be pardoned 











for ‘‘ Six Characters in Search of an 
Author,’’ a victim of our enlightened cen- 
sorship—and the play-producing societies’ 
independence of that anachronistic institu- 
tion, by the way, is one reason for their 
encouragement. It is not good to be de- 
prived (as we were) of ‘‘ Waste,’’ and ‘‘The 
Dead City’? and ‘‘ The Power of Dark- 
ness.’ 

After the Stage Society came the 
Pioneers, a Society we can ill afford to be 
without (it has given its ‘‘ first perform- 
ance’’ in ‘* The Verge’’) for, under 
the able direction of Miss Edith Craig, 
some really admirable work was done 
and, if the Pioneers added little to the 
sum of native drama, they introduced, to 
their great honour, Paul Claudel to the 
English theatre with the production of ‘‘The 
Tidings Brought to Mary’’ and ‘‘ The 
Hostage.’’ The Pioneers’ shows generally 
had productional style (and that without 
resort to the stunts which have become 
known as the Art of the Theatre) as well as 
apposite stage-direction—that is one of the 
reasons why many would welcome their 
return to activity. Working under the usual 
conditions of rehearsal for le 
(to use professional slang), Miss Craig did 
some really beautiful things—her produc- 
tion of ‘‘A Merry Death’’ and ‘‘ The 
Theatre of the Soul’’ and ‘f The Hostage’”’ 
being quite unforgettable. 


sé 


odd show S 


What are the conditions of this sort of 
work? To begin with, a stage is seldom 
available and the play has to be rehearsed 
in rooms, amongst such furniture as they 
lappen to contain and without hand-pro- 
perties. Sometimes the society cannot 
enter the theatre in which its performance 
is to be given until the actual day of dress 
rehearsal. Sometimes—for most play-pro- 
ducing societies are impecunious—the dress 
rehearsal has to be hurried through to avoid 
the expense of overtime; sometimes there 
are no funds for a proper lighting rehearsal, 
nor for the hire of appropriate scenery ; and 
there are other difficulties. The actors are 
generally busy, they attend ‘‘ odd show ”’ 


rehearsals in between others or when they 
can spare the time from looking for a job 
of work if they are unemployed. Not a 
few of the younger players seem to think 
they can act without rehearsal, and come 


“SUNDAY SHOWS” 


when they feel inclined. These things con- 
sidered, the quality of some of the Sunday 
shows and especially of some of the acting 
in them, is nothing short of marvellous. So 
many fine performances live in the memory 
that it would not be fair to mention names, 
but the Sunday shows, more than anything 
except the Granville-Barker productions, 
have proved English acting to be of a very 
high order, and anyone with a knowledge of 
conditions would realize it. The keenness 
and interest and hard work of actors and 
actresses (when they like a play, or a pro- 
ducer) is splendid. The conditions of ‘* odd 
show ’’ work have been merely glanced at 
in this paper, but does it not give one 
pause?) What might the English theatri 
be if the workers had a chance under fair 
and proper working conditions ? 

Then there is the Phoenix, which seems 
to have survived the almost savage abuse 
it came in for in early days. A fine work, 
surely, to stage plays by Webster and Con- 
greve and Dryden. If only for the sake ot 
the English language, the old plays should 
be heard again and again, and the Phoenix 
has done a fine work in reviving them. 
Would any have been produced but for this 
society ? 

There are other societies. They have 
found a winner once or twice and, if the list 
ot plays they have produced makes one 
think that ‘‘ Time’s waste-paper basket ”’ 
must be full to overflowing, there have been 
plays of interest which but for a_ solitary 
Sunday show would scarcely have seen the 
stage. An able production of Tunnel 
Trench,’’ by the Repertory Players, is the 
latest. 

And what of the Three Hundred Club, 
the youngest play-producing society with 
any claim to notice? What is this club’s 
claim to notice? Its object is to produce 
plays of literary merit by young English— 
or is it British—dramatists. So far the 
club has certainly produced works notice- 
able for literary merit; whether they could 
be called plays is another matter. Literary 
merit and theatric technique are nowadays 


sé 


rather unwilling yokefellows, and one sus- 
pects that in some cases the young man of 
letters approaches the theatre with much 
superiority. Small wonder, but it is a bad 
way to approach an art he is seeking to 
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practise. 
and real distinction in ‘‘ A Comedy of Good 
and Evil ’’ (just revived at the Ambassadors’ 


However, there were promise 


” 


Theatre), and ‘‘ Guilty Souls while as 
to ‘‘ Smaragda’s Lover’’ well, it has already 
raised a storm so let it rest, though really, 
that indelicacy on the stage should affront 
a generation which reads ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ and 
Mr. Aldous Huxley is incomprehensible. 
On the whole, the English theatre would 


“SUNDAY 





SHOWS” 


be poorer the shows. 


without 
The English theatre is in a parlous state; 
it has exiled Shakespeare to the Waterloo 
Road and one of its ablest directors, Nugent 


Sunday 


Monck, to Norwich. Mr. William Poel has 
no place in it; foreign playwrights of genius 
and influence are scarcely known by name. 
And those among us who care for the theatre 
as art, must still look mainly to Sunday 
shows—to supply our need. 


THE PLAY IN PARIS 


By Philip Carr 


HE French people take the theatre 
very seriously, but they do not 
take it earnestly. They take it 

seriously as an art, and they ex- 

authors and actors to conform to a 
definite artistic standard, in which neither 
slipshod writing nor mumbling elocution is 
easily tolerated. They consider it to be a 
necessary part of a liberal education, and 
most well brought up children in Paris are 
taken to the Thursday classical matinees at 
the Comédie-Francaise. On the other hand, 
they require that even a serious play shall 
hold and indeed entertain an audience. They 
refuse to be bored. 


pect 


This attitude towards the theatre governs 
not only those productions on the boulevards 
whose aim is merely popularity and amuse- 
ment, but some of which are not artistic- 
ally negligiable for all that. It is also not 
without its influence even upon what are 
called the theatres of the advance guard. 
These theatres have suffered a serious loss 
this year in the ending, or at least suspen- 
sion, of Jacques Copeau’s management of 
the littlke Vieux Colombier, in the Quartier 
Latin, which has now become a cinemato- 
graph. It was nearly always full, but its 
seating capacity was not large enough to 
pay its expenses, and perhaps Copeau him- 
self was a shade too earnest for Paris. Much 
of the good work which he inspired con- 
tinues, however, to be done by _ others. 
Louis Jouvet, who was long his principal 
comedian, first became artistic director for 


Jaques Hébertot, at the Comédie des 
Champs Elysées, and when the latter 


+ 


recently gave up his management of the 
three theatres under that one roof, Jouvet- 
acquired the control of the Comédie, where 
he has produced three witty comedies by 
Jules Romains, dealing the 
amorous adventures of a_ distinguished, 
innocent but adventurous pedant, M. 'e 
Trouhadec, and one ‘* Knock,’’? which hi 
has just relating the ingenious 
devices of a country doctor in securing 
patients. Even more pleasing, in its subtk 
mixture of irony and burlesque, was Marcel 
Achard’s play about Marlborough, which 
dealt rather with the character as presented 
in the old French song than with the his- 
torical personage of the general. In anothe: 
part of the building Gaston Baty, who a 
year ago was running his company, ‘ La 
Chimére,’’ in an army hut, temporarily sct 
up in the Boulevard St. Germain, is produc- 
ing a number of interesting plays, most ¢! 


two with 


revived, 


them serious, and amony his authors is 
Henri Lenormand, whose _ tragedy of 


theatrical life, ‘‘ Les Ratés,’’ is perhaps the 
most important work of dramatic art of 
recent years in France. 

Another offshoot of the Vieux Colombic: 
management is the Théatre de 1’Atelier, 
under the direction of Georges Dullin, which 
is housed in the charming little old Mont- 
martre theatre. Its resources are obviousl) 
limited, but it courageously presents «a 
changing repertory of classical and modern 
plays, and, following Copeau’s experiment 
of reviving some of the Moliére comedies 
without the Comédie-Frangaise traditions of 


interpretation, is now giving Georges 


HAMLET. JOHN BARRYMORE AND WILLIAM FOSS 
PRODUCTION. STAGE SETTING BY  ROBER1 
EDMOND JONES. FIRST PRODUCED AT THE SAM 
HARRIS THEATRE 1923, AND NOW AT THE HAY- 
MARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 








Dandin. It is not Moliére, however, but 
Pirandello who has brought prosperity to 
Atelier. Two of his plays, La Volupteé 
de  Honneur ’’ and ‘f Chacun sa Verité,’’ 
are in its repertory, and as the paradoxical 
philosophy of the Italian dramatist has 
caught the present fancy of the Paris public, 
Dullin has found a success for which he 


se 


‘ 


might otherwise have waited long. 
Pirandello has also brought large audiences 
to another ‘‘théatre d’art,’’ perhaps the 
most interesting at present in Paris. I 
mean that of Pitoeff, the Armenian actor 
with his Russian wife, who have together, 
by sheer enterprise and talent, forced the 
Paris distrustful of 
artists and especially of foreign accents, 
Pitoeff is a most in- 
genious and imaginative producer, as well 
as an accomplished though rather limited 
actor, and after having made a great suc- 
cess last year with Pirandello’s ‘‘ Six 
Characters in Search of an Author,’’ is now 
greater with — his 
His wife, who gave a beau- 


public, so foreign 


to recognize them. 


making an even 
‘* Henry [V.’”’ 
tiful performance a year ago in Claude 
Anet's ‘* Mademoiselle Bourrat,” itself a 
finished study of the petty atmosphere of a 
provincial town, is now generally admitted 
to be the most sincere actress of tender 
domestic sentiment in Paris. 

Firmin Gémier, who was one of the most 
distinguished of the artistic managers, has 
now unfortunately buried himself — in 
the Odéon, that vast mausoleum, which has 
already been the grave of the career of 
Antoine himself; but he deserves to be men- 
tioned in connexion with the others. He 
may even yet do notable 
and he has produced interesting plays by 
such notable authors as St. Georges de 
Bouhelier, Paul Fort and Henri Lenormand, 
whom he was the first to bring to fame. 


something 


Lugné-Poe also continues to give trans- 
lations of foreign masterpieces and to in- 
troduce talent in his 
Théatre de l’GEuvre, the nursery of the 
reputation of so many an author now well 
known. The production of ‘* Hedda 
Gabler ’’ the other day at the Comédie- 
Frangaise, may indeed be taken as a_per- 
sonal triumph for him, who has been so 
many years the sole sponsor of Ibsen in 
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native authors of 
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PARIS 


This is not the first play of [bsen’s 
to be seen at the Francais, for ‘‘An Enemy 
of the People ’’ had already been produced 
there a year or two ago, but it is the most 
characteristic. It can hardly be said that 
its success was complete. The logical 
charity of the French mind is quite out of 
tune with the ‘‘ grandiose obscurities,’’ as 
one critic calls them, of Ibsen, and although 
Mademoiselle Piérat gave a highly accom- 
plished performance as Hedda, the want of 
sympathy of the company and the audi- 
ence with the author may be indicated by 
the quite conscious humour of her remark 

‘* They laugh at it as though it were 
Pierre Wolff.” 

At the same time, the Frangais is, when 
all is said and done, the greatest and the 
best of the ‘‘ théatres d’art’’ of Paris. 
There is a fashion for making fun of it, as 
there is for making fun of anything official 
in France; but it remains unsurpassed, 
both as to the plays themselves and _ their 
interpretation. At the Frangais are to be 
found the two things most worth seeing in 
Paris, Porto Riche’s ‘‘ Le Vieil Homme ‘ 
and Henri Becque’s ‘* Les Corbeaux."’ 
Neither is quite new. ‘* Le Vieil Homme *’ 
was first produced before the war, and forms 
part of its author’s series of pitilessly pene- 
trating studies of the realities of love and 
sentiment as modern Frenchmen and women 
understand them. ‘‘ Les Corbeaux ”’ is the 
last work of the author of ‘* La Parisienne,"’ 
a dramatist whose ironic genius has onl 
been appreciated at its full value since his 
death. 


Paris. 


Of course there is always a de Flers and 
de Croisset play, and the latest, 
Nouveaux Messieurs,’’ is brilliantly witty. 
There is always a_ Bernstein play, and 
‘* La Galerie des Glaces’’ is almost as 
efliciently constructed as ever and much 
more artistically ambitious than its prede- 
cessors. There is always a Louis Verneuil 
play—if not several—and ‘*‘ Pile ou Face ’ 
is as well calculated as usual to entertain 
the public, besides being interpreted by a 
remarkable Roumanian Elvire 
Popesce. There is always a Sacha Guitry 
play, and his latest, which is about 
theatrical life, is as witty and ingenious a 
soufflé as ever. 

Paris, March, 1925. 
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NEW volume of Drama com- 
mences with this number, and our 
readers will notice that the maga- 
zine has assumed a new form, 

which allows for a larger number of pages 

and the inclusion of several additional fea- 
tures. Mr. W. A. Darlington, dramatic 
critic to the Daily Telegraph, writes the 
first of a series of brief surveys of the chief 
London’ productions which have occurred 
during the preceding month. This feature 
will be continued in future numbers, and 
will be contributed by the leading dramatic 
critics of the day. Foreign drama is repre- 
sented by a Paris letter from Mr. Philip 

Carr; and Miss Eleanor Elder, of the Arts 

League of Service, initiates a monthly 

causerie which will deal more especially 

with matters of technical interest to com- 
munity players. We are also able to 


announce that the May number will contain 


LEAGUE NOTES 


the first of a similar series of pages | 

Allardyce Nicol, who has_ pi: 

mised to write from time to time on son 

aspect of that research into the history of th 
older drama, which at the present time is 
attracting so many scholars and students, 
both in this country and abroad. 

~~, 

On another page appears some account 
of the speeches delivered to inaugurate the 
new Library of the League on March 24. 
Later on we shall have more to say on thx 
subject of the bequest to the League, on 
certain conditions, of William Archer's 
dramatic library, the news of which came 
just in time to be announced at the inaugu- 
ration. In the meanwhile, the Library is 
in full working complete 
annotated catalogue of the plays in circula- 
tion is at press. A committee has been 
appointed to conduct the ordinary business 
of the Library, and to advise the Council 
on such questions of library policy as may 


Professor 


order, and a 


affect the League as a whole. It includes 
Dr. F. S. Boas (Chairman), Professor 
Allardyce Nicol, Messrs. G. O. C. Douie, 
Ashley Dukes, Alec. L. Rea, Albert Ruther- 
Whitworth, with the 
Librarian, Miss Violet Clayton, as secretary 
to the Committee. 


ston and Geoffrey 


The League has again been invited to 
organize the theatrical section in the Arts 
Palace at the British Empire Exhibition. 
The series of historical models will be 
shown as last year, but for the historical 
exhibition of prints and portaits it is pro- 
posed to substitute a small selection of 
modern drawings by professional 
designers, together with a collection illus- 
trating the work of students who have not 
yet been employed by the professional 
theatre. The Paris Exhibition of Decora- 
tive Art is naturally absorbing the best and 
newest work of most of the leading English 
theatre designers, and it is therefore impos- 
sible to arrange for anything like a repre- 
sentative such work at 
Wembley. It is believed, however, that an 
exhibit on the above lines, and with the 
limitations indicated, will prove both inter- 
esting to the general public and stimulating 
to those actually engaged in work for the 
theatre. 
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NOTES FOR COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


By Eleanor Elder 


kk EW years ago it was well nigh 


bed 
impossible to find a text-book 
which would” prove useful to 
amateur dramatic groups. There 


was no book written in sufficiently simple 
language, nor were the suggestions such 
that amateur producers could carry out 
with the limited materials usually found at 
their disposal. To-day it is a question 
rather of which to select of the many 
authorities available. 

\mony the latest publications are the first 
two volumes of a series by Constance: 
Smedley, ‘* The Greenleaf Elements.’’ 
Vol. 1 deals with Action; Vol. 2 with 
Speech. The author works out in these 
books a careful and detailed description of 
She sums up the experi- 
ence of years of observation and experi- 
mental production, with groups of amateurs 
both in this country and in America. The 
result is scientifically classified and put into 
a somewhat stereotyped form. 
leaf series of one-act plays, written by her- 
self and Maxwell Armfield, are used by 
way of illustrating her method which she 


the art of acting. 


The Green- 


also applies to various classical dramas. !{ 
Miss Smedley had kept rigidly to the 
classics, instead of using mainly her own 
plays as illustrations, one could imagine het 
text-books being hailed with delight by 
teachers and the scholastic world in general, 
by people who have studied the theory and 
not the practice of dramatic art. But 
although she claims for her method a 
universal application, it is doubtful whether 
the result would be as successful in classical 
drama as in the Greenleaf Theatre plays, 

In introducing any text-book to would- 
be producers of plays one would like 
to write on the first page Shaw’s axiom, 
‘The golden rule is that there is no 
volden rule.’’ Although useful general in- 
formation can be given with regard to the 
practical details of the theatre, it is doubtful 
whether the art of acting can be taught by 
the written word or, for that matter, taught 
at all. The instinct must be there and can- 
not be put into action by external teaching. 
The vehicle of expression, the body, can be 
developed by training and become more 


* Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net each 
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elective. Each aspirant has to overcome 


the demon of self-consciousness, which is 
the first lesson to be learnt. But the sam 
method cannot be applied to all: there is a 
danger that a too literal translation of rules 
such as are laid down in the Greenlea! 
Theatre would tend to produce what is 
known to the profession as a ‘‘ looking-glass 
actor.”” One cannot help feeling that there 
is little hope for an actor who is not able to 
convey the impression of age or of a timid 
disposition without being told to bend his 
knees or turn his toes in. This method is 
apt to defeat its own ends, by making the 
actor more self-conscious, by concentrating 
on the body rather than on the imagination. 
A clear mental and emotional conception of 
a part cannot fail to show itself physically. 
The body conveys what the actor’s mind 
and imagination have conceived the char- 
acter to be. Tosay, ‘‘ Bend your knees and 
you will give the impression of age,’’ seems 
to me to be working from the wrong end. 
‘* Feel old and your knees will bend *’ would 
be the better advice. I remember studying 
«a book by Mrs. Roger Watts on Greek 
movement, in which a series of film photo- 
graphs illustrated certain movements. It 
took hours of careful study to find out the 
actual movement dissected, and then I dis- 
covered that it was part of a very simple 
exercise which | was in the habit of prac- 
tising every day. Such detailed observa- 
tions may be interesting from the psycho- 
logical point of view, but they are a round- 
about way of teaching dancing or acting. 

Miss Smedley’s books are full of ideas 
and useful suggestions, but they would be 
safer in the hands of the producer than in 
those of the actor who may not be able to 
judge for himself when such methods should 
or should not prove effective. Students of 
the drama should read all they can on the 
subject without sticking too closely to any 
one method. [Experience and experiment 
are the best teachers. 

The ideal book has not yet been written 
and cannot be by one individual. Some day 
perhaps we shall have an Encyclopedia of 
the theatre in which each department will 
be dealt with by a specialist. The art of 
production is too complex to be treated 
successfully by any one authority. 
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INAUGURATION 


OF THE LIBRARY 


At the Hotel Cecil, April 24, 1925 


ORD BURNHAM, calling upon the 
Minister of Education to deliver his 
inaugural address, remarked _ that 
it was often said that in this coun- 

try we had not the institutional spirit. He 
would rather say that we liked to institu- 
tionalize ourselves rather than have it done 
for us by an overruling Government. On 
the Continent of Europe the British Drama 
League would hardly have any function to 
perform, because a Ministry of Fine Arts 
would do its work by subsidy and regula- 
tion. They all recollected the perfect sym- 
metry of the Napoleonic decrees and the 
Here we trusted to 
the dramatic instincts of an ancient people 
or dramatic education and dramatic selt- 
preservation. So it 


French Conservatoire. 


came to pass. that, 
owing to private benevolence on a colossal 
scale, finely directed to a great purpose of 
public advantage, they were able to install 
the British Drama League in an appropriate 
habitation and to furnish it with the best 
furniture in the world—a good library ol 
dramatic literature. The Drama League 
existed not to fill the theatres, nor even to 
organize the theatre-going public. It stood 
equally for Elizabethans and neo-Georgians. 
It embraced all the schools, and even all the 
kindergartens of our dramatic world. Above 
all, it tried to help those who loved the 
drama and believed in dramatic art to make 
their own theatre for themselves. Wherever 
dramatic societies wanted help in literature 
or technical equipment, it was ready to give 
counsel and to supply the necessary para- 
phernalia, the endowment not of one theatre 
in particular, but of the national theatre as 
a whole. For the first time this fine endow- 
ment, which they owed to the Carnegie 
Trust—and especially to Miss Haldane and 
Mrs. W. L. Courtney—would enable them 
to do so with hopeful and adequate 
resources. It had been said that some 
people regarded it as wicked to think for 
themselves. They would do their best to 
make it easy for people to think for them- 
selves and—let them forgive the pun—to 
‘act’? for themseives. That was what the 
British Drama League really meant. 
(Cheers.) ; 


Lord Eustace Percy said he had been 
wondering why he had been invited to 
deliver the inaugural address, because, while 
it was obvious that dramatic art was one 
of the most spontaneous and natural forms 
in which the taste for literature began to 
express itself, as President of the Board of 
Education he had practically no connexion 
with dramatic art or with any other kind ot 
art. (Laughter.) His connexion with art 
Was an almost surreptitious one, and could 
be found hidden away in certain places in 
his estimates if they searched with a micro- 
scope. It could be found also in certain 
definite places in London, in South Kensing- 
ton, and in Rethnal Green, and nowhere else. 
The drama was known in all schools 
through text-books, by which the English 
and other languages were taught, and it 
Was recognized that dramatic literature was 
one of the essential branches of literature 
in education, but there was behind that 
realization no very great depth of know- 
ledge of dramatic art. That proceeded 
very largely from historical causes. As the 
Committee which reported upon the teach- 
ing of English in the schools some time ago 
pointed out, owing to historical circum- 
stances the place of the drama in education 
almost ceased entirely to be recognized be- 
tween the middle of the seventeenth and 
the end of the nineteenth centuries. That 
was a very long period, and we were only 
now beginning to realize what we had lost 
in our inheritance of national literature. 

| think,” he added, ‘‘ that the claim of 
the drama as an educational force would 
be much more widely admitted if it was 
realized that the claim for the theatre is 
not as a kind of pulpit from which moral 
or other principles are to be inculcated, but 
that it is essentially a claim made for all 
literature. The claim, I think, cannot be 
better described than in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, that the purpose of all books is to 
help men to enjoy life or to endure it. 
That is, generally speaking, the educational 
value of dramatic art, and that, I think, is 
why it makes such an appeal to the schools. 
It is, in a sense, literature translated into 
action. As applied to the school, it has 
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iother special function—perhaps the most 
important educational function that can be 
performed at the present moment—to teach 
or to assist in teaching the use of English 
tu the child who is being educated in the 
school. 1 do not think there is any medium 
through which the proper use of language 
and the proper speaking of language can 
be learned so well as through the drama.” 
(Cheers. ) 

He congratulated the organizers of the 
British Drama League on the work it had 
been able to perform during the last few 
years. By the generosity of the Carnegie 
Trustees it would now be able to put its 
work on a permanent basis beyond the fea: 
of interruption. In its short life the League 
had had to be grateful to other benefactors, 
and particularly at that moment he might 
mention Miss Horniman, who did so much 
to encourage the idea of a dramatic library 
by presenting to it all the prompt copies of 
the works performed at her theatre. The 
new library would be of the greatest value 
and assistance to all who were lovers of 
dramatic art and literature, and while he 
could not make any promises in the direc- 
tion of cash grants-——nor had he been asked 
to make any—(laughter)—he could under- 
take that, in so far as he had power, he 
would always be ylad to assist their work. 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson referred 
to the fact that this was the first library of 
its kind in existence, and said he was vlad 
to know that it would be open to members 
of his some-time calling. It would be of 
yreat assistance to young actors to acquaint 
themselves with our dramatic literature, the 
greatest in the world, and it was well that 
we should remind ourselves of the posses- 
sion of that grand inheritance. 

Miss E. S. Haldane, on behalf of the 
Carnegie Trustees, expressed the hope that 
the British Drama League would carry on 
its useful work, particularly in the rural 
areas. While the trustees had a great 
responsibility laid upon them, they had 
some guidance in their work by the recom- 
mendations of the founder, and the two 
objects that he put specially before them 
were libraries and music. They were 
endeavouring to deal with the library ques- 
tion, not by providing great buildings, be- 
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cause they felt that those often proved an 
incubus to the recipients, but by the supply 
of a thoroughly good selection of books to 
the rural districts. That scheme had been 
extended all over the Kingdom with very 
considerable thought the 
demand for literature had been increased 
by the travelling theatre and by wireless 
broadcasting, and if the League could help 
to satisfy that demand it would be doing a 
valuable public service. If men and women 
were taught to appreciate good drama and 
were given a real interest in the art, they 
would go on to read more and more, and 
with true appreciation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Hon. Secretary 
of the British Drama League) announced 
the gift to the library of Mr. E. J. Dent of 
copies of ‘* The Mask,’’ from the time of 
its foundation to 1914, and the complete 
library of dramatic works collected by the 
late Mr. William Archer. The latter gift 
numbered some 1,500 books, over 200 of 
which were devoted to Norwegian literature 
and to the works of Ibsen and his com- 
patriots. It was, he explained, the dream 
of Mr. Archer that those books should ulti- 
mately find their way into the library of the 
National Theatre, and it was a condition of 
the bequest that should that great project 
come to fruition the books should be given 
into its charge. The League had been 
happy to accept that splendid memorial. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Miss Lena Ashwell, proposing the health 
of ‘* The Chairman,” said the British 
Drama League owed an immense debt ol 
gratitude to The Daily Telegraph, which 
had always stood for all that was finest and 
best in its review of the theatres. From 
the inception of the League Lord Burnham 
had given them the benefit of his advice, 
and they gratitude the 
value of his support. 


success. She 


recognized with 


The Catholic Play Society, of which Miss Sybil 
Thorndike is one of the vice-presidents, is arranging 
to present, at the Regent Theatre, on the first or 
one of the Sundays in May, a play entitled the 
‘Sign in the Sun,”’ in which several well-known 
artists will be taking part. This play will probably 


evoke great interest as, although entirely up-to- 
date in theme and presentation, it deals with the 


problem of the future life. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SOCIETY. 

The performance of Barrie’s ‘‘ Admirable Crich- 
ton’? by the University of London College Dramatic 
Society recently was chiefly marked by an earnest 
efficiency. Phat is why, perhaps, we had an un- 
comfortable sensation of watching for something 
that was always on the verge of happening but neve1 
did—as though Barrie had been brought to the wings 
with great labour and had then been mislaid. Mr. 
Norman Houslop as the epigramatic Wooley was not 
the least offender in this respect, though Miss Clappé 
is Lady Mary did much to retain the “ light-as-air "’ 
itmosphere that is Barrie’s charm. Her perform- 

ce in the first act was particularly good. Miss 
Stock’s Tweeny was the most consistent perform- 


DRAMATIC 


ance of the evening. Crichton, of course, has to 
be seen to be believed, and though Mr. Kay’s inter- 
pretation was the outstanding feature of the pro- 
duction, we found our credibility sorely tried at 
times. We visualise Crichton as a romanticist from 
beginning to end, but Mr. Kay limited his romantic 
ism to rather obvicus moments. The production was 
admirably staged and costumed. 


THE QUEEN’S PLAYERS 

In a capable performance on March 14 of G 
3ernard Shaw's ‘*‘ Major Barbara,’’ the Queen’s 
‘YJayers demonstrated a very lively appreciation of 
Shavian humour, but we missed the atmosphere of 
eligious and moral fervour, without which the play 
must of necessity become rather tedious. Mr. Harold 
Curtis especially would have enhanced his conscien 
tous performance by a little more fanaticism. Mr 
Seymour Arthur gave Cusins that delicacy of charac- 
ter which is needed, and though one might have 
wished for a more vigorous change of mood her: 
ind there, he formed an admirable contrast to 
Barbara, played with maternal kindliness by Miss 
Goodchild. A notable performance was that of Mr. 
William Spring as Shirley. Next season will see 
the Queen’s Players embarking on two more produc- 
tions: that of Heijerman’s ‘‘ The Good Hope ’’ and 
“ Twelfth Night.” 


NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE. 


Stanley Houghton’s ‘* The Younger Generation,’ 
was produced by the Northern Drama League, on 
Friday and Saturday, February 20 and 21. So far 
the League has only produced classical plays, and in 
this, their first comedy, they met with a great deal 
of success. The play was well acted, all the actors 
entering into the spirit of the play and getting 
their lines across with ease and naturalness, 


SHAKESPEARE AT BEECHCROFT. 

The Beechcroft Players, who have their home at 
the Educational Settlement at Birkenhead, have just 
completed a week’s performance of ‘f Much Ado 
About Nothing,’’ in the Beechcroft Theatre. This 
is the first Shakespeare production given by thes¢ 





plavers, and was a remarkable success from every 
oint of view. The leading parts were in the hands 


of members whose technique shows signs of careful 
training, and undoubtedly the company, under the 
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skilful control of Miss Eva Fowler, their producer, 
scored an artistic triumph. 

lhe play was produced with very simple scenery, 
mainly in front of curtains, and the use of the fore- 
stuge saved a good deal of time between the scenes, 
the play running almost straight through except for 
two intervals. Scenery and costumes, were, as is 
the custom of the Settlement made by the members 
f the cast, and the stage management, lighting, etc., 
were adequately carried out. About 1,500 people 
visited the theatre during the six performances. 


NEWCASTLE CLARION DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 

The People's Theatre, Neweastle-on-Tyne, estab- 
ished and controlied by the Neweastle Clarion 
Dramatic Society, has become acknowledged in the 
ity us the Home of the Higher Drama. 

Ihe Society is having its ‘* peak period ’’ this 
season. ‘* Well begun is half done.’’ The first pro- 
duction was Mr. Bernard Shaw’s *S Back to Methu- 
elah *’ (September-October), and the complete play- 
ycle was staged three times—tantamount to stag- 
ing fifteen plays. The courageous effort aroused 
widespread interest. Press and public support liberal. 
Financial and artistic success achieved. ‘* The Great 
Broxopp ’* (A. A. Milne), produced in December. 
his was followed, in January, by ‘‘ The Conquer- 
ing Hero’? (Allan Monkhouse), which made a deep 
impression, February, *‘ An Enemy of the People *' 
is presented (Henrik Ibsen). In March, Mr. 
Eugene O'Neill’s stirring drama ‘*f Anna Christie’ 
Was staged. In April the Society will make a re- 
turn to Mr. Bernard Shaw and produce 


Brassbound’s 


, Captain 
unquestionably 
unique season will be brought to a close with the 
roduction, in May, of ‘* False Gods’? (Henri 
Brieux), which in maay respects is an undertaking 
s ambitious as ‘* Back to Methuselah.”’ Every 
play that the Society presents this season makes its 
initial appearance on Tyneside at The People’s 
Theatre. 


Conversion.”’ An 


THE SUSSEX PLAYERS. 

The Sussex Players have added another leaf to 
their laurels by their production this week, at the 
Brighton West Pier, of Noel Coward's comedy ed | 
Young Idea.’? They have given themselves a difti- 
cult task, for such flimsy material requires the most 
xpert handling. Some of the cast, however, are 
clever enough to master the difficulties successfully. 
The best work is done on the parts of the trio 
om. the author seems to have borrowed, very 
directly, though with careful dilution, from ‘* You 
Never Can Tell.’’ These are the authoress living 
ipart from her husband and her two Shavian child- 
ren. Miss Gertrude Pickersgill takes the part of the 
mother, and this actress has learnt how to live, 
nove, and have her being on the stage more com- 
pletely and more serenely than anyone else in the 
Her work is a model for all the others. 
Miss Ivy Sweetland and Mr. Guy Martineau make 

perfectly delightful pair as the two youngsters. 
They both play with abundant vitality and they 
splendidly together, so that everything in which 
they are concerned passes off with sparkle. 


wl 
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DRAMATIC ART CENTRE. 
One of the chief complaints of the 
that the 
acting are 
considerable 


serious 
opportunities for steady 
limited, and it will 
interest to our readers 
to hear something of the unusual opportunities 
there are in this direction at the Dramatic Art 
Centre of the Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, W.C.1 


a small theatre > 
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ind progressive 
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ree to rehearse during the day. 
Having regard, however, to the 
women desirous of acting and the small number of 
parts available, a Rehearsal Club has been formed, 
of which one section is composed entirely of women, 


numbers of 


in costume plays and others in which 
This 
lub contains many very experienced women actors, 
small 
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“PEER GYNT ”’ AT OXFORD. - 

\chievement by any amateur dramatic society is a 
secondary affair. In considering its work, one’s 
first question should be, not ‘* How did they do it?” 
hut rather, ‘‘ What did they attempt? ’’ Amateur 
productions are attaining greater and greater signi- 
Plays are used less frequently as a 
nere excuse for preening in public or for flaunting 
i more or less pretty dress or ankle before the yoting 
man next door. The amateur, in fact, is making a 
contribution to the art of the theatre. 

The O.U.D.S., therefore, must be warmly com- 
mended for its flight of ambition. It chose a play 
which, but for one notable exception (the Old Vic.), 
the professional theatre in this country has shirked 


er sinee the play s written nearly sixty vears 


some 


branch. director 


ficance. being 


}) sitive 


ago. This, however, must not be taken 
qualified indictment of the commercial manager. 
Ordinary theatre (which the Old Vic., 
happily does not share) of these sixty years indicate 
almost certainly that ‘* Peer Gynt 
money. Therefore it 
ingly clear that it is for the amateur to use his 
unique advantages of an almost and 
specialized audience for the purpose of supplementing 
the work of his fortunate though _ better- 
equipped professional colleague. And I should like 
to commend the practice of the O.U.D.S. in engag- 
ing a few professional people to assist them in their 
productions. Such co-coperation is undoubtedly good, 
both for the amateur and for the professional. 

Of the actual performance of ‘* Peer Gynt ’’ itself, 
the standard of acting was in a few instances re 
markably high and in general very good. To Mr. 
Reginald Denham, the producer, belongs the chief 
success; his must have been a monumental task, 
ind he did it extraordinarily well. It was probably 
not his fault that the pace of the play was too slow 
all through. Mr. R. W. Speight, in the name part, 
lisplayed exceptional particularly in’ the 
and he carried the play through its 
complexity of scenes with fine emotion and unusual 
issurance. Among other notable performances were 
those of Miss Clare Greet (Ase) and Mr. A. Tandy 
(The Pastor)—the latter a superb — piece of 
elocution. The music of Greig intruded very plea- 
santly upon the Cyr. Woop. 
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COTSWOLD PLAYERS 

The Cotswold players have scored a success with 
their production of Galsworthy’s “Silver Box,”? which 
they are shortly The Folk House, 
Bristol. During a busy season many villages in the 
Stroud district have been visited with programmes 
of short plays including ‘‘ The Little White 
Thought ’? by Malleson, ‘f Columbine” by Arkell, 
ind for the first time on any “The Face at 
the Window ”? by Henry Atkinson. 

\rrangements are heing made to hold a Drama 
Festival Week at Stroud in April, under the aus- 
pices of the Cotswold Players. Their share of the 
programmes presented will consist of ‘f The Silver 
Box,”’ and also an evening of Rustic Plays. Other 
Plaver Groups have been asked to participate, and 
expected that a very varied and _ interesting 
week will be offered the Stroud public. 


presenting at 


stage 


if is 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

The Bournemouth Dramatic and Orchestra] Club 
held the fourth At Home of its sixth season on 
December 19 and 20, when the three-act comedy, 
“The Watched Pot,’? by ‘Saki’? and Charles 
Maude, was produced. On January 23 and 24, 
members of the club presented ‘‘ A Night at an 
Inn,’’ by Lord Dunsany, and ‘f The Land of Heart’s 
Desire,’? by W. B. Yeats. ‘fA Ballet of Struwevel- 
peter,’’ devised and designed by one of the mem- 
hers, was produced, in which five of the stories from 
** Struwevelpeter ”’ recited and told in mime and 
The programme was completed by items 
from ‘* The Flashlights,’’ an amateur concert party. 

On February 20 and 21 scenes from ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing ’? were presented, with the addition 
of Shakespearean songs and dances 


were 
dance. 

















Laura Smithson 


L.K.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the *‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 


Recommended by : 
SIR F. R. BENSON 
MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 
BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESQ. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE 


# 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 

VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 


Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 
and other defects of speech corrected. 
Plays Produced. 


CLASSES AT 
Gwladvs Dillon School of Drama _ and 
Theatre Arts, 17, Rupert Street, W.1. Also 
at Novikoff School of Dancing, 13, Blomfield 
Road, W.g. Private Address: 102, Abbey 
Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


Telephone : Hampstead 5227. 


- 
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NORTHERN CONNECTION 


Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 
of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Harro- 
gate, Darlington, Middlesbro’, West 
Hartlepool, Stockton-on-Tees, and is the 
local representative of the London Poetry 
Society Examinations. Amateur Societies 
Advised and Plays Produced. 
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DRAMATIC ART GERNTRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mu. 337) 
Comprising : 


THEATRE, CLUB and SCHOOL 


_— 


SUMMER SESSION: APRIL 20th—JULY 3rd 


Clubs and Classes in Acting, Play Production, 


Elocution, Dancing, Fencing, etc. 


NEXT PRODUCTION BY 
REPERTORY COMPANY 
May 4th at 8 p.m. 
“PYGMALION” 


by 
BERNARD SHAW 


Tickets 4/9 and 2/4 (numbered and _ reserved) 


ECIAL HOLIDAY COURSES 


Daily from August 24th to September 5th in 
Elocution, Acting, Play Production, Dancing and 


School Dramatic Work 


Director: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


Prospectus on application. 
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Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOD MRS. H. B. IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 
productions. 


Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 
Dress Balls. 


PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 
Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Te iephone - 4432 Gerrard 
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Preliminary and Provisional Notice] 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-mural 
Studies. 


University Extension Lectures Committee. 


Summer Meeting, 
THE DRAMA—ANCIENT, MEDIA:VAL AND MODERN, 


July 31—August 20, 1925. 


(Part I, July 31—August 10. Part II, August 10—20.) 


The interest to-day in the literary Drama of all ages is marked, and the Delegates 
hope that a course illustrating the development of the Drama in different countries and 
its culmination at different epochs may be welcome to a large number of students of 
literature and life. It is hoped that a programme of dramatic performances of repre- 
sentative plays may supplement the historical and critical lectures. 


There will also be a special course, with laboratory instruction, on a Biological 
subject. Further pa:tculars will be announced later. 


Cost. 


Ticket for the Meeting, £2 2s.; for either part, 4/1 10s. Working men and women 
(i.e., those in receipt of weekly wages) can obtain tickets at half-price. For such tickets 
application must be made through the Hon. Secretary to the Local Committee in the 
Centre to which the student belongs, or through the General Secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, 16 Harpur Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C.1. For 
Special Classes, if arranged, and for the laboratory course in Biology, an extra fee 
will be charged. 


The Delegacy reserves the right of declining any application for tickets. 


Accommodation. 





Women Students will be received at some of the Women’s Colleges, and a list of 
lodgings (price 6d.) will be obtainable from the Delegacy. 


Guide to Reading. 





For preparatory reading a list of books will shortly be obtainable from the 
Delegacy (price 4d. post free). 


A detailed »rogramme will also be then obtainable (gratis) from the Rev. F. E. 
Hutcuinson, M.A., Acland House, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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